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THE MOSQ.UES OF CAIRO. 



By EDWARD THOMAS ROGERS, Esq., late H.M. Consul at Cairo, and his Sister, MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 

The Drawings by George L. Skymour. 




PART TI. 

IGH above all other educa- 
tional establishments, in 
the estimation of ortho- 
dox Mohammedans, is 
the Jamia-al-Azhar {the 
Sh 171 i7ig or Brillia7i t 
Mosque), the largest in 
Egypt, and the first one 
erected in the new city 
of Al-Kahireh, called by 
Europeans Cairo. It was 
commenced by Gawhar, 
the general of the Fati- 
mite Khalif's army, in 
A.H. 359 = A.D. 970, and 
completed in A.D. 972. 
A few years afterwards it 
was converted into a Uni- 
versity, and is still at- 
tended by students from 
almost all countries pro- 
fessing Mohammedan- 
ism. 

It is constructed, like 
other early mosques, in 
the form of a quadrangle, 
surrounded by colon- 
nades. The Liwan, or 
Sanctuary, on the east 
side, which is used as the 
principal class-room, covers an area of 10,800 square feet, and 
its low ceiling rests on 380 columns of granite and marble, all of 
ancient origin. 

A great number of rooms are provided for the use of resident 
professors. The colonnades of the north, south, and west sides 
of the court are divided into compartments, to accommodate 
students of seventeen different nationalities, so that they may 
live separately ; for instance, the Riwak et-Turk for Turks, 
the Riwak esh Shawwam for Syrians, the Riwak el-Akrad for 
Kurds, &c. There is also a special Riwak for blind students. 
Very little now remains of the original structure, it having 
been repaired and enlarged at various periods. 

The mosque of Al-Hakim, situated near the Bab-al-Fut^h, 
is chronologically the next in importance. It was commenced 
in A.H. 380 by the Fatimite Khalif Al- Aztz-b-illah, and 
finished by his son AI-Hakim in A.H. 393, according to an 
inscription, in bold Kufic characters, which was carved on 
courses of masonry above the principal gateway. 

A few years ago most of the stones bearing this interesting 
historical record fell to the ground, with a quantity of masonry 
and rubble, and stopped up the entrance. On hearing of the 
accident, Mr. E. T. Rogers, having obtained permission from 
H.E. Nubar Pasha to collect the fragments, caused them to 
be conveyed to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. But the 
Ministry of Wakfs would not consent either to replace the 
fallen stones or to remove the remaining ones, on which the rest 
of the legend is inscribed! 

The open court of this truly beautiful mosque has been, until 
lately, used as a rope-walk,, and as a drying ground for the 
neighbouring dyers ; in one corner of it may be seen the dis- 
used furnace of some glass-blowers, with quantities of glass 
slag and broken beads strewn about. 

* Continued from page 40. 



The chief entrances to the mosque are now all closed with 
masonry, and the adjacent arches are used for various manu- 
factories, whose proprietors have private doors communicating 
with the interior. Visitors may obtain admission through one 
or other of these establishments. There is one entrance 
through a cafe ; another through a brewery, where a slightly 
intoxicating beverage called buzah is made from wheat or 
barley. Another entrance is through a glass factory, pro- 
bably the one dislodged from the interior. ' Here bracelets 
and coloured beads are made in great number, chiefly for sale 
in Central Africa. The arcades consist of pointed arches 
widening into the horseshoe form. The minarets are of 
pecuhar structure, and somewhat like Egyptian pylons. They 
have now no balconies, and this has sometimes led to the belief 
that they were only used as incense burners, but an early re- 
presentation of them shows that they were formerly provided 
with galleries for the muezzin. The square towers built around 
each minaret, to about two-thirds the entire height, have been 
erroneously attributed to the French army of occupation. These 
towers are certainly of Mohammedan construction, and are in 
the same style of masonry as the outer wall which communicates 
with the Gate of Victory (Bab-an-Nasr). Around the top of the 
one farthest from the city gate the ancient stone tracery is still 
preserved ; but the terrace of the other, the wall and the towers 
of the gates Bab-al-Futuh and Bab-an-Nasr, were occupied 
by the French at the beginning of this century, and by them 
raised by a few feet of masonry very different in style from the 
rest of the building, and pierced with loopholes for musketry. 

The summits of these minarets are oval or egg-shaped, and 
formed of open-work masonry, through the interstices of which 
the incense diffused its fragrance. 

Al-Makrizi states that Europeans (probably Crusaders) were 
imprisoned in this mosque, and that they built churches in it, 
which were destroyed by Salah-ed-Din (Saladin) when he took 
possession of it ; moreover, that stables had been built in it, 
and he had been informed that in former days it was made a 
storehouse for grain. The mosque was repaired in the reign 
of Malik-es-Salih Ayoub, son of Malik-al-Kamil, in about A.H. 
640 = A.D. 1242. In A.H, 702, or A.D. 1302, there was a terrible 
earthquake in Egypt, which destroyed many of the buildings 
in Cairo, and by it this mosque suffered considerably, but the 
Sultan Ruku-ad-din Beybars-el-Jashinkir caused it to be re- 
paired in A.H. 703, and entailed much property in Ghizeh, Upper 
Egypt, and Alexandria, the revenues of which were to be used 
for the repairs of the mosque, and for the support of the 
professors and other officers and servants. What has become 
of that entailed property ? 

The grandest and most magnificent specimen of Moham- 
medan architecture in Cairo is the mosque of Sultan Hassan, 
situated near the citadel, at the end of the nev/ street called 
Boulevard Mohammed Ali. This mosque was built by Al- 
Malek-an-Naser, Abu-1-Muali-Hassan ibn Mohammad, ibn 
Kalaun, who began it in the year A.H. 751 = A.D. 1356, and 
during the three years occupied in its construction he is said 
to have spent 20,000 dirhams per day, or 1,000 dinars of gold, 
equal to about ;^6oo sterling. Al-Makrizi, who wrote his famous 
Histoiy of Cairo before the middle of the ninth century, or less 
than a hundred years after the death of the Sultan Hassan,* 
says that " this mosque surpassed all the mosques ever built 
in any part of the Mohammedan Empire.'' The span of one 
of the arches (about seventy English feet) is, he says, ** five cubits 
wider than that of Chosroes at Madain in Irak." Its great 
marble-paved central quadrangle, surrounded by lofty walls, is 
114 by 105 feet square, and roofed only by the sky. It has on 
each side a spacious arched recess, in which hundreds of lamp 
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chains are suspended, and hundreds of devotees find rest and 
shelter daily. 

The great arch referred to by Al-Makrizi spans the recess 
on the south-eastern side, which is much larger than the others, 
being ninety feet deep, and ninety feet high. This is the Liwan, 
or Sanctuary, where, as in all other mosques, the prayer niche 
and the teacher's platform are placed : the raised dais is strewn 
with prayer carpets. At the level of the spring of the great 
arch, and continued round the three sides of the recess, there is 
a broad frieze, consisting of a chapter of the Koran in bold 
Kufic characters, carved in stone on an ornamental field of 
elaborate scroll-work, very beautifully executed. Here on 
Fridays the special weekly services are conducted, and on all 



other days, whenever the muezzin's cry is heard from the 
minaret, many of the faithful congregate for their private de- 
votions, which occupy from five to ten minutes, five times a day. 
Each worshipper, when he has finished reciting the prescribed 
prayers, leaves the mosque, or retires to one of the other recesses 
to rest or to sleep, or for conversation. In the centre of the 
great quadrangle there is a large reservoir surmounted by a 
beautiful inscribed dome, now rapidly falling to decay. The 
elaborate stucco-work and wooden traceries will soon be things 
of the past. This reservoir was made for the use of the Egyp- 
tians. Near to it is a smaller and less elaborate one, which was ' 
constructed especially for Turkish worshippers, and is supplied 
with water jets. This also is in a very dilapidated state (see p. 104). 




A Cairene Houri. 



To the right of the prayer niche in the Sanctuary there is a door 
which leads to the shrine of the Sultan Hassan, the founder of 
the mosque. It is a ruinous, but majestic structure, crowned 
with a dome one hundred and eighty feet in height. The inner 
doors communicating with this apartment are covered with 
bronze plates, bordered and intersected by an interlacing band 
of solid bronze, the whole engraved and inlaid with fine lines of 
gold and silver of the most exquisite designs. Some years ago 
a ruthless dealer in antiquities brought to Mr. E. T. Rogers a 
dozen bronze plaques as a specimen of a hundred or more that he 
said were for sale. Mr. Rogers fortunately recognised them 
immediately, although the dealer declared that they came from 
Upper Egypt. He secured them, and they are now readjusted 



in their original position, though not without much deterioration 
and the loss of many small pieces. In the chamber of the tomb 
there is an inscription carved in wood, giving the date of the 
edifice. 

The outer walls of this stately mosque are nearly a hundred 
feet in height, and they are capped by a cornice thirteen feet 
high, projecting six feet, formed of stalactite, or pendentive orna- 
ment, which has ever since been a marked feature in Arabian 
architecture. The arches of the doorways and of the numerous 
windows, and even the capitals of the columns built into the 
external angles of the walls, are similarly enriched. The great 
doorway in the northern side is situated in a recess sixty-six feet 
in height. The design of the columns supporting the arch is 
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very peculiar; the base is square, and, as it ascends in opposing 
triangular facets, it assumes an octagonal form, from which rises 
the cylindrical column. The minaret also is gracefully converted 



from a square at its base to an octagon in its upper part. It is 
the highest minaret in existence, measuring two hundred and 
eighty feet. Mr. Seymour's little sketch, which was taken 




A Sketch in the Carpet Bazaar^ Cairo : a Merchant with Prayer Carpets for sale. 



from the south-west, shows how this splendid mosque towers 
above all the surrounding buildings. 

Perhaps this great mosque hides within its massive walls the 
secret of the Great Pyramid, for they were built of the stones 



which once covered the surface of that mysterious structure ; and 
it is said that these casing stones were covered with hierogly- 
phics. 

In the south-western district of Cairo, near to the Mosque of 
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Tulun, is the small but beautiful mosque of the celebrated Kait 
Bey. It was built late in the fifteenth century. The dome is 
decorated with an intricate tracery of strap-work : stars of eight 
points, deeply cut at regular intervals, evidently form the foun- 
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View of the Mosque of Sultan Hassan from the South-west. 

arched doorways with boldly projecting brackets, supported on 
twin brackets. Above the first continuous balcony the minaret 
is cylindrical, and its surface is decorated with a design resem- 
bling that on the dome. Above the next balcony the minaret is 



encircled by pilasters supporting the brackets of the highest 
balcony. 

Men of the higher classes rarely go to the mosques except 
on Fridays, as they can command proper places for ablution 
and prayer in their own houses ; but to a Mohammedan of 
the lower ranks, a large mosque, open from sunrise until two 
hours after sunset, is like a second home or a club-room, for 
he is not only permitted to take his food and eat it there, but 
he may pursue any cleanly and simple avocation, such as sew- 
ing, spinning, or basket-making. Notwithstanding this liberty, 
the greatest decorum is always preserved. The Mosque- of 
Sultan Hassan, described above, is, on account of its great size 
and convenient form, a favourite place of resort. 

In Cairo women are not allowed to pray with the congrega- 
tion in the mosque, or even to be present at any time of prayer, 
for Mohammedans consider that the presence of females inspires 



Hainfeyeh, or Fountain^ in the Court of the Mosque of Sultan Hassan, 

dation of the design. The minaret, with its balconies rising 
one above the other, is especially elegant. It is square at 
its base, and is converted into an octagon simply by cutting 
away the corners. On four sides of this octagon there are trefoil 




Dome of the Mosque of Kait Bey. 

a different kind of devotion from that which is required in a 
place dedicated to the worship of God. The face of a fair 
beauty, slightly veiled, as in Mr. Seymour's sketch, may, how- 
ever, often be seen in one of the many carriages which now 
traverse the streets of Cairo, and can hardly fail to call up in 
the minds of the faithful, on their way to the house of prayer, 
visions of the Paradise to which they aspire. 

Any spot free from impurity may be converted into an oratory, 
and thus for the time become holy ground, simply by spreading 
a prayer carpet upon it. On every genuine prayer carpet a 
niche, or 7mhrab, is represented, the pinnacle of which must 
point towards Mekkeh. 

Poor people may use a mat or an outer garment instead of a 
prayer carpet, or make clean a certain space on which to pray. 

{To be continued. ) 



